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ABSTRACT 

Some of the hidd^jn costs to higher education are 
examined through a look at a high hudget item^ student .financial aid. 
It has been noted in the past that among iBstitutions operating at a 
deficit there was a distinct correlation betweeii the size of the 
annual deficit and the institutions^ appropriations for student aid* 
There is a philosophical concern in this cost formula that results 
from government intervention* Implications of this intervention are 
discussed* There is evidence that some iiistitutions have become 
careless in their administration of £ eder ally^sponsored student aid 
programs^ especially in collections, and all institutions are 
beginning to suffer* It is suggested that the regulations surrounding 
the administration of student aid prograiiS not only have resulted in 
administrative reference that destroys diTOrsity, but also have 
affected other areas of the postsecondary academic experienGt, 
Consideration is given to the effect of iepoundments, accreditation 
powers, and court decisions influencing higher education* (LBH) 
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In a time of ca^i consciousn'jss^ we in higher education 
are being called upon to identify tme costs. Much 
efTt>ri is being cr;pcnded tci hre;tk down educational cost to 
its lowest common denominator— productivity of units of 
learning. As is iriic in all cost cnn%uratians. there arc 
hidden costs which generally escape the light of day. This 
paper will attetnpi to explore some of the hidden costs to 
higher educiil,"on through the high budget item: student 
financial aid. There is a dollar ccncern very aptly ex- 
pressed bv Dill Jcllema, who, in searching for his book, 
Fram Red to Black? ^ found that among institutions operat- 
ing at a deficit there was a distinct correlation between the 
size of the annual deficit and the Institution's appropria- 
tions for student financial aid. There is a phiiosophrcal 
concern in this cost formula %vhich results from govern- 
nient intervention. 

Fortunately, thore exist among the leaders %il higher 
education institutions those who continue to resist by every 
possible means the threatened destruction of the diversity 
of higher education. The battle w^is assured in the late 
l9S'0s^ when for the first tiiTie governmental assistance 
became available to a broad spectrum of college students. 
Rules and regulations detailing the administrafion of the 
National Defense Student Loan Program appropriately 
treated all colleges alike; public, private, or sectarian. 

The inclination to assimilate higher education mstitu- 
tions continued unabated as additional student financial 
aid programs were developed In the sixties, The impetus 
was given unprecedented emphasis in the late sixties and 
cnrly seventies* when campus riots and disniptions un- 
fortunately required invoking both federal and state police 
aciion to save many campuses from destriiction. Congres- 
sional acts, court rulings, and executive orders dealing with 
all forms of discrimination— racial, ethnic, sex, feHgious 
and that based on national origin— added fuel to the fire, 



* William W. Jellema, From Red to Rftick? (San Fnincfsco; 
Jossey-Ba^s, Inc.. PuWhher^, 1973). 
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The coverafc^e of colleges and universUies under existing 
federal legisiatian, such as the svage and hour law and 
other social programs, contribyted significantly to- the 
trend. The problem, now to an ci ally aiieisurable, hm 
proven to be so burdensome !hat many who^ formerly hesi- 
tated to speak, out of fear of institutiooal sanctions^ arid 
others who suppcvTt diversity rn h;.gher ediseation, have 
begun openly to challenge the trend. Puhlle awareness and 
avow^ed interest have arouscti some of t\w poliiticiims, 
jarred some bure;aucra'ts, and elicited the support of high 
elected and appointed officials. 
Concernment hiies'vcniion by ■^ikui^ml Jul 

This WTiter belie'^'^s that government support oS stu- 
dents afforded the first contin'ivlng opportunities for gov- 
ern niental interventioiT In our insllliiJiiom.- Obiervatlons 
over a period of tweiiiy-ivd years U% m educational 
administrator in public, privatr^ and church'-Felated higher 
education Institut'lons affirm Ms poslure* ITie case can be 
well stated and documentad, and CQn'Stitutes iht burden cl 
a portion of this paper. 

Until the late 19503^ ai^d SpuMik, there was Utile nai- 
tionai £0ncern over higher odmcadoni JnstittitionI ai^'d their 
functions. Higher education was geniimll}/ the pfovince of 
middie- and upper-class Arnericaais and the welHo-do. 
lYiie^ a n^presentativ^ gi'oup of youngsters from poverty 
level and otherwise- economically deprived backgrounds 
made it into the .higher education systeni largely through 
a scattering of junior colleges and state teacliers* colleges, 
A few were afTorded higher education opportunities by 
locally supported four^year church coUeges where, lypl- 
cally^ low faculty salaries constituted the first form of 
stude?rit financial aid. There was limited availability of 
higher education opportunities for the muss of Amefleran 
young people. 

The laiinchlng of Sputnik— and the sudden realliarioirt 
that the nation's defense was in jeopardy should the Coiw* 
munist world conquer outer space—shocked the United 
States cIs nothing before in its history. The sinking of the 
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l^shania. whkii catapulted America inta World War I, 
was a dis:tan!: happaiivig far across the sea. Almost the 
same may be said of Pear! Harbor, 3,000 milea from the 
shfAres of mainland America. Many recall thQi:, m a nation, 
W'C djd not react to Pearl Harbor with fear of destruction 
of our naiinna:.! life., but with anger thai r.uch a crime would 
be peipetrafed upon Spulnik was difFercnf, The nation's 
reaction was otic of fear, and fron?^ that fear grew a deter- 
tnitsaiion to catch up, 

le riecent ymws^ ihem is documenled evidence that 
semie institaitioinis have b^corae careleis in their 
adrfi-hiistration of federally-sponSiored stisitrit aid 
prag^amSj, e^pcctaliy in collmimm^ and all iiistifii- 
(IMS are he^mn'mg, te suffer for the sins of a f eWc 

it. was the conH-cnsus pf miiiomX political leaders that 
the -only way Aimcrica could catch yp with Mussia in the 
^pwimk erai was through the mass production of coHege- 
edi^cated dxizitm. Science and education bscania pre- 
emment. Tihuis, the first national effort to subsidize college 
siiidents without refefence to any forms of repaymeint for 
tenices rendered (that is, the GJ. Bill of World War JI) 
evolved and reflected iht national concem in its title: the 
National Defemc Ediucatiofi Act Ac emphasis of which 
was the National Defeme Student Loan Program (NDSLK 

While the regiiadons for ,NDSL worn extensive in their 
published foirni, they were written in such fashion that 
institutions had broad administrative discretion. Account- 
ability ^vas required, Oiod for many years It was astyteiy 
practiiced by the great majority of colleges end universities. 
In. recent years^ there is idocurncnted evidence that some 
institutions have becom;€ carckss in their adminislTation of 
fedierally-sponsoretc! hitiicicnt aid prograniis^ .espeeially in 
cpStections, and alll instliii^ivtions are fe^egiMing to sufer for 
the sins of a few. However sliTipIe those ieitial rtg^lattof) 
were, they provided the first eratree of the fedeFal bureaia- 
cracy into the internal manaigement and decision making 
of both public and private higher education insUtutions. 

We now f ace an ennergsncie af sfmilar problems in many 
stiites^ which hiave dewJoped state inancW aid programs 
for college and universilly sil^d dents. Most of us have ob- 
served the rccicnt rapid growth of public higher cducatioti. 
This niovefi5iiffet started simply with a limited numher of 
public universities and spcda'lty institutions, regioifially 
located teachers' cotlegc^! and a few scattered Junior col- 
leges. Phe presswresi on enrollments increased irt ttesixiAeSj 
and teachers* colleges were con verted iti^o compfeheiisive 
four-year colleges^, jynior colleges into four-yeap single 
purpose instilutionSv somt of the coniprehensive four-year 
coilegics established graduate awd professio^nal progrants, 
and the coBnmunity college concept tfevefoped as a re- 
placefflent for th© upgraded junior colleges, 
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As the public sector was changing, the private colleges 
and universuies, which anti! as late as 1950 enrolled more 
than half of the students in Americrin higher eclucation, 
were beginning to suffer from enrollment decline through 
a conibinaiion of competing low-cost public institutions 
and the need for constantly higher tuition rates in the 
private institutions. Many states fortunately recognized the 
economic value of the private institutions and the need for 
diversity in higher education guaranteed by the presence 
of private institutions. State student financial aid programs 
were established primarily to relieve the pressures on the 
growing enrollment in public institutions, and secondanly 
to assist an endangered valuable educational resource. The 
latter recognition gave rise to financial support to the 
private colleges by the indirect route of student assistance, 
and in some states by means of direct appropriations to the 
private institutions. 

Now many stare governments, supported strongly by the 
prestigious Carnegie Commission reports, suggest that 
public institutions increase tuition levels to a point where 
they bear some direct equalization with the tuition charged 
in private higher education institutions. While this is wel- 
comed by private institutions because of its stabilizing 
efFect on their enrollments^ public Institutions may cry foul 
as here will surely be a recognizable outflow of students 

The regiiitatlons suriroundlng the adniinlstratlon of 
the whole gamut of student financial aid progranis 
in higher education not only have resuUed in 
adiniitistrative interference which destroys diver* 
iiity^ hut also have critically impacted other areas 
of the postsecondary academic experience^ 
from the public sector to the private. Neither of those con- 
cerns is as important as is the concern thai such an equal- 
ization ultimately will involv© increased state con trot of 
both public and private JiiglTeF education institutions* and 
thus contribute to the furlJier homogeneity of the two 
sectors of higher education. 

The regutatiorts surrounding the admmistratlon of the 
whole gaiMut of student financial aid programs in Ijlghi^r 
cducatioft not only have resulted m administrative ieter- 
feFence which deslrdys diversity, but also have critically 
Impacted other areas of the posisecondairy academic ex- 
perience. As was pointed out eaflier, accessibility io higher 
education opportunities is one of th^ great adlvarita^es of 
government aid to students, but it can become a real dis- 
advantage when government changes Its goals, 

Frequently we are inclined to thrrtk of flnancraK aid 
prograrns only in terms of the fumds available to .*u rider- 
graduate students, perhaps because undergTaduales con- 
stitute such a large piraportfan df toital enrdllBuent'. Gm€m- 
mmU however, strongly infce'nces the aseessiWIity of pro- 
fessional education, cspeciiatly in the aiffied Itealth fields,, 
through its progfams of fflnanctall asslstaice to sfudentSj 
unrestricted capitation grints to institutionis, m\i direct 
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support of basic research. The trauma of Am^^rican mcdl- 
cd schools m the liUe s^x^ies was a dir<^ct result <of ihe 
sudderj and dramatic reduction of alimost unlimiled gm- 
i*rnmcnt=sponsarcd res-^^^arch dmlng the preceding fifteen 
years. Colleges and un' /ersiiics had ovcrci^it^ndcd them- 
selves in rcsearcli and support fadiities, had employed 
many basic research scientists and tenu,rcd an^ over- 
abundance of them, and h^id tmMMwd mbalanse'd reli- 
ance on the. sponsored rescairch danar md its overhead 
conMibution to general operatin^g rev/eniie. !i required only 
one oational adnT.tnistratinn'H &iiiddcn change-; of inlcre.^t to 
other goals to traumatize Insl^itytions o^f higher education 
by dramaUc reduction of j^cscarch supp€ri. Mrijof iLini= 
vcrsities nIi pped qtiickly from black lo red, and many 
pris ate. ones entered [he pubFic dDmuin. Others merged or 
ceased to operate,, 

lmpoMm!nwn($ Add !\o Trmtma 

A succeedintg admtnisiratlon created a more pronounced 
trauma by adding to the change of policy a system of 
Impoundments which were resolved only throiUgh court 
and legislative acfioM> long after the damage was done 
and some insititutio.!ns had foundered. A new federal law 
concept of buidget rescissions amd Congressional approval 
has emerged,, with the result that the executive's mings 
have been sLibstantlally ciipped. We are terrorized anfiually 
by the letihargy of Congress to give adequate notice ■of 
fundnng levells for financial aid,. In May of S969, we were 
traumatized Iby ihe veto of i\he fipanctaf aid appropriations 
iegislarionj and i^ was mldsommer fefore finamcial aid 
packagses coiald be con^pleled, Uni foftuffjately, the response 
ol some inis'ntiitions resulted in ,a dramatic decreas© m 
fneshmaa class enrollmenfu ^^iik'h lollowed thromgh the 
suicceeding thiree years wlrti disastrous resuhs. Highef edu- 
cation must s^peak vigorously against efTorli to^ reduce its 
appropriate contnbuiion to the forward advance of om 
national desUny. If there remain those who would chal- 
lenge the premise of this paper thsat the use of student 
frsianciaf aid funds creates oppoirtiuniity for bureaucratic 
inroads into the internal managciinesit of colleges md 
Mnlversltiesv we can look tto soniie eEampIes which are 
current, all^ve and kicking. 

Because of some very yinfortunste and difficult situa- 
tion:! surrounding the admini'st ration of the Guaranteed 
Student Loae Progran^, the traditional hvjhtf education 
institutions are now suffering from new re|uIations which 
Wf^ite riot thoughtfully drawn. It was a mistake when the 
term '^postsecondafy educatior^" was bfoadcned from its 
popular and his^oricaf definition to encompass every form 
of education and vocational training beyond the high 
schooh Until that definition was so broadened, it was 
g^neralif iGonclsuded I'hat there were approxiniately 3,000 
postsccoadary education institiitions in ^he^ country* As 
Wgh'cf edueation tnstituilons, they were evalliated, recog- 



ni?:cd, accredited and certified by appropriate regional and 
professional accrediting associations, each of which in turn 
was recognized by the National Commission on Accredita- 
tinn. Ail accrediting procedures were voluntary and were 
ucconiplished through peer review, 

ArereriiMion Pottvrs Sought 

It is 'd recognized obligation of the professional educa- 
toTs to be invoh^ed directly in the accreditation process at 
niloin:ium cost to the institution. In the southern region, 
for example, a typical evaluation visit to a campus for 
either accreditation or reaffirmation is typically two and 
onC'half days in length. Weeks prior to the visit, the 
ni embers of the committee are furnished with volumiinous 
materials about the instliutinn to be visited. Upon the 
committee member's return to his or her hdme campiiis and 
following the submission of a written report, the member 
is paid the magnificent sum of $50, Can one imagine the 
cost €nce accreditation is fully bureaucratized? 

Our present system has worked well; so weil in fact that 
accreditation by regional accrediting associations has re-^ 
ceived the broad ^lupport of the American peoplej and has 
resulted in the almost total monexistence oi unaccredited 
higher edycatlan institutloiis because of their rejection by 
thepubiic. Unfortunately, government bureaucrats are dis- 
satisfied wiih a sysflem which has worked well but which 
appropriately has excluded them, from direct participation 
in the ece:rcdi£Sng: process- They have sought more power 
to contTOtil Cfertifiicaitlon than ?that already bestowed, on the 
United States CQranissioJier of education, who, under 
federal taw* lim the authoirity to recognize unaccredited 
institutions Im' certato federal! programs and funding. 
Three m four years igo, ifm bureaucracy s^et forth to 
create centralised federaJ accreditation. Government con- 
trol over the purse strings of student flnsencial aid has 
enabled the bureaucracy to aicc^mplish much of Its goaU 
despite the valiant resistance of some higher education 
admimstrato^rs, whose battle has resulted in the reier^,^ion 
of some semblance vof oup former autonomy in the accredit 
tatiori process. 

As recently as November 1975, The Chrmich of 
fligher Educathrs f^potiQ'dj in an article about scandal and 
mismanageMnt of Guaraoteed Student Loan' programs^ 

^ Kmm J. Wmkler, **Stiidi»tit-Aiu Program Under Scrutiny" 
(Washington, D.C: The Chronkl/ of Higher EducafiOFi, Novetn^ 
her 24, 197 J). 
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thai HEW would propose necesHary steps U) Uuvelop 
stricter rcuiilatinns selling oui ihe conditions under whicli 
insntunons can be limiicU. suspenclcti or terminated from 
pLirticiiiiitiim in the (iuaranieetl Suidcni Loim Program. 
An iinitlcniifWd source in HFW was qiioicd ns saying: 
''We will probably propose more rules Inter to expand and 
cover iill student aid programs/' The accrediting problem 
is indicated in the same article by the response of HEW 
ofliciais when asked why ihey allowed institutions to par- 
ticipaie while their accrcdiiallon sniius is under review. 
The response of :ni FIHW spokesman wns: "to insure due 
process, A scliool niay luivc been treated unfairly by the 
accredniriL^ boJv, auul \\c don't want to cut it out utitil we 
have reviewed the situation/' That statement may be seen 
as an unwarranted atuick on the professionalism of re- 
sponsible e t h i c a t e) r s . 

The CountHI on Postseenndary Accreditation, the 
organiif^ation resulting from government pressure in this 
area, embraces perhaps 30,000 postseenndary institutions 
of all tvpcs, forms and shapes, and there arc those who 
believe that it may ultimately he nearer 100,000 institti- 
ifons. Many quesiion the abiliiy of sueh a ntonstrous 
organization to serve adequately so diverse a clientele, and 
more than a few educators fear it may fall into the control 
of unfriendly hands. 

This has been a necessarily circuitous^ route to bring us 
to the present point, which cites the problems confrcmting 
institutions of higher cducaition now included in the ex- 
panded definition of postseconidary institutions. Many of 
the problems with advertising, bankruptcy, closiiig of pro- 
grams, failure to perform in placement, and unfair refund 
practices may be laid directly upon the dodrstcps of non- 
higher education postscicondary institutions operated for a 
profH, and of traditional institutions which derive a dis- 
proportionate amomit of their operating income from 
federully funded student aid monies. 

There is mo viiihiH^on of consumer rights in traditional 
higher educafiion institulions, where the charge to the con- 
sumer covers only a very stnal? portion of the full cost of 
delivering the educational product. Yet traditional colleges 
and universilics were incorporated into operative federal 
regulations by an unlcnowing and ill-informed bureaucracy. 
The results burden all of postsecondary education with 
uniforni rules of procedure. Traditional old-line univer- 
sities, predominantly liberal arts and nonvocational in 
orientation, have for dccc les produced primanly pre- 
professional graduates and school teachers, never requir- 
ing a placement service other than a limited one for 
education graduateH, Under the existing nilcs\ and regula- 
tions as now .interpreted, such insiitutioms must establish 
the same kind of placement service as the local secretarial 
training school and rhe schools of cDsni\etology and auto 
mechamcs. The same regulation svould result In uniform 



refund policies. The ultimate penally for nQncompliance is 
the loss of Guaranteed Student Loan funds in ilic college 
or university, a real threat in many insUtutioiis w^here a 
substantial proportion of students participate in the pro- 
gram, HEW, under pressure from Congress (and one 
suspects from an understanding new secretary) has an- 
nounced a reconsideration of its earlier pronouncements, 

Students are the customers of higher education^ 
and if therr financial base is dramatically changed, 
there is an inimediate and direct corollary effect 
on enroMment in the colleges and universities. 

Government intervention takes many forms. Perhaps 
the most distasteful are those wliich take the form of 
burcaucrmic intervention. Bureaucrats are not the elected 
representatives of i]w people, and those below the ap- 
pointive level arc protected in their employment by Civil 
Service rules. Experience indicates that the desk-bound 
career bureaucrat is largely unresponsive, although there 
are notable cxcepiions. The danger in the present: context 
is the faceless, friistrated subprofessional who has a yen to 
wield power over those whom he never encounters. Per- 
haps some bureaucrats enjoy power vicariously by be- 
stowing it upon top elected and appointive leaders who 
never sought such power at the outset. We are now 
witnessing a real battle between the HEW cstabfishment 
and the agency's appointed administrators. It appears that 
the latter insist on less power and control, while the former 
insists on more. This is evidenced by a recently issued 
HEW second draft of proposed regulations levising the 
requirements of institutions for eligibility of federal funds, 
HEW officials have held public niectings on the proposals 
after college representatives complained directly to the 
secretary, This iindicates the responsiveness of that ofRctt 
v^'hich has been so noticeably absent since 1966, 

In a recent speech warning of the tendency of govern- 
rtent to prescribe everylhin^ frora Washington'^, President 
Ki-rvman Brewster of Yale said higher education medf 
supp irt from the federal government, but stressed that it 
must come without strings. He listed "four self-denying 
ordinances or mandates to govern federal support of 
higher education": 

1, *^Vherevcr possible it is better to let the market 
allocate the subsidy. Subsidize the students and allow them 
to take the bounty to the place which best suits their 
uiterest and their talent," 

2. "Wherever direct grants are required for facilities or 
for the operation of expensive scientific equipment, let 
their allocation be done by a panel drawn from the aca- 
demic or scientific peerage, so that the academic merits 
rather than political log-rolling will deterrnine who gets 
what." 

" Malcolsn O. Scully* "Brewster on Government Strings" (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Chmnick of !JI0er EdiicmlQn, January 26, 
1976). 
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3. "Do not attach strings or cundttlons or rcquircm^rnts 
to fudemi granis fur ihc purpose of rcgulntina locnl be- 
hu%4i)r wtiich ctnild not, under ihe Constiiuiion, be regu= 
latcd directly by an CNurLrisc of the federal adniinisiraiive 
or cniTiiin-al Un\-/' . 

4. "'RemcnThcr thai the tfilc of Lfin^ernnicnt in higher 
e^liLicatiun h that of invcsiur, not a purchaser of man- 
power/' 

Anniher force ntnv encounicrcd an a regulur basis is 
thai U'f the cuuris. TSie juilieiary invt^lvt^ment. docs mn 
pre^cni the %iimc knid of dinicultv, but diis; does nox recuse 
coneurrtnce with a recent article in US^ Xrws and '^Vorfrl 
Rc'pari' ijucstionini: sviicther the judiciarv liias indeed 
r^versteppcd its bounds tif auilui'riiy. Court deciisians. like 
htiireaucraiie reeuhitiofis, deserve the critieal eve about 
vihic'h we have been wurrned by Mr. Justice Brandcis: 
'iixpenenee shoukl teach is to be most on our guard to 
protecii liberty when the govemmcnt's purposes arc bene- 
ilccnt. The greatest diinccrs lu liberty lurk in insidiuu^ 
eincroaiChnieriL by nicn of ./leah welbmeuning but vvith'Oin 
imderstanding/' 

('ftmriH In/hipnre Hi^kpiF Eduvtitmn 

In the past decade, decisions of the couns have inflii= 
cnced several areas of higher cdueation ;'idmini^tration> 
One of the niost seriaiis hm been the effect on admissions 
decisions. Colleges arid, univer^sities are now required by 
eourt. interprcuuion of 'tliie law lo base admissions decisions 
on racial, edifnic, sex, and cconoinic cofidiiions of all 
applicunts. If a higical baiance cannot be found aninng 
applicants, concerted efTorts are made to seek out new 
appliications to obtain balance. 

Court decisions also atlect institutional progranis and 
dc'ViClopnient. Many institutions iravc foundered because 
ihe iinslitutional sii^c was not viable enough to eoniply with 
coiun dietn on prograni develDpments. Court decisions 
have had a deleterious efTect on the professionaf morale 
of both: leaeiiers aod adnim/zstrators. Increasing numbers 
of professiona? educators arc leavin/g (he field because they 
no Iftngi^r derive die sanie sense of personal satisfaction as 
before^ desp/i?e more economically aitractive prospects. 
The naUoo nkm loses a vakiablc asset %vhich can not 
feadlh' be replaced. 

C^oHirl mtefpietarions and court orders are producing 
ttie siame diriraciiwg effect on public interest in higher edu- 
cation aii-il on that of the benefactors of both public and 
private higher education, as they have had on the public 
schooi'systenis over the last two decades. Like our nation's 
expcrknce with secondary schools, as the coHeges and 
universities appear more and more to be operated by the 
coufts, the public loses interest, 

* Patrick Oster nnd Doriald Doa^ie. *'The Ploww of Om 
Judges: Are They Gomg Too Fiir?'' c Wushingioni. D.iC: VS. 
News t% Worhl Heporf, Jimnary 1976). 



A problem constantly confronting higher cdiication in- 
stitutions is the cfTect of policy changes of governments in 
iheir suppon of students, The area of student support 
pre^enu more inimediate and lasting dangers than shifts 
in policy on the support of Institutions, sponsored pro- 
grams, libraries, developing programs, and a plethora of 
(Mher govcrninent-suppDricd programs. Students are the 
cusiomcrs of higher education, and if their financial base 
is dra ma tically changed, there is an iinniediate and direct 
coroliary effect nn enrollment in the colleges and uni= 
versities. We must be concerned that state and federal 
aijencics by changes in policy exercise loo much ia'niience 
on such, enrolhiients. 

* * , niorely hecau.^e the tiational government is the 
nationa] banker for edecation^ it dogs not foHow 
that the government shciiiijld make ei/ery educa- 
tional institution an instrament of the Washingfon 
political bureaucracy* 

Some believe that we may witness in the near term, as 
we recover from our recent economic dispIacernentSj a 
slii fling of higher education funding support. Tuition will 
increase at a more rapid rate, thus^ shifting the burden of 
student support from the institutions to students and their 
parents, botfi in the public and private sectors. The tax- 
payer has already revolted and is unwlHing readily to 
increase his outlay in the support of public higher educa- 
tion. IMie recent marked increases in tuition in public 
institutions arc an Indication of the shifting of the burden 
frotn the taxpayers to the students and their parents.. Witli 
an increasing college populaiipn and the return to the 
classroom of taKpaying adults and senior citizens, a 
diminuUon of tax support shifts the burden of rising 
tuition costs to a larger voea! and voting group of tax- 
payers. We may ultimately witness a revolt on their part, 
svhich may reverse the system and result in total support 
from public resources and free higher education to all who 
desire it. The role then of private colleges and universities 
is clouded, and many will die, tlius further diministiing the 
influence of a significant element of diversity in higher 
education. 

As it is bootless to attempt to gauge accurately true 
costs in the prodMction of a credit hour, intangibles are 
present in assessiog the true costs of student financipl aid. 
It is not necessary that we attach dollar %m!ues to the 
intangiWfcs, only that we recognize their existence* To 
borrow further from President Brewster*s University of 
Oregon Centennial Exercise address (as reported in The 
Chronicle of Higher Kducation)^ and to paraphirase him: 
It is time to reafflrm that merely because the national 
government is the iiational tanker for education, it does 
not follow that the governnient ishould make every educa- 
tional institutien an iinstrumeiRt ot the Washington political 
bureaucracy, 



er!c5 



I*rofcbsion;il File is a series nj oct aMofUil papers puhlblwd by SACUBO on siihjt^as rvlawd let 
iht' mamiui'tticnt of mil iH iXJuntini: fnr fiHcnulal utid physivnl n-sfiurn't s in hts'ht'f' t thfrUiiun, The 
Jn'uimmt may rati^r jrum iliv i iinrrpiunl It* ilw pm. n.itil. 1'/Vk\v nypri'^svd tttcjhp^v of ihv 
auihorx: puhlicaiioft JorH twt si;\>niiy iici'cpujfn t' tit vndorsvnu'nt' by i\AC lJBO. Copies of 
.Prof e^isio mil File up !a ten un' tiiuilnhli' on rvque^t, Lar.t>cr artk'rs an' dvmluhhj ui a priotf based 
on ptT copy. 
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